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For ** The Friend.” 


Grahame’s Colonial History. 
(Continued from page 202.) 


The writer asks leave to interrupt this week 
the course of his observations on Grahame, in 
order to correct a mistake, 

Some time back, ip claiming, for the Society 

of Friends, an exemption from the superstitious 
belief in witchcraft so generally prevalent in 
the days of its founders, he mentioned in proof 
of that exemption, that while in other govern- 
ments, provision was made for the punishment 
of that offence, the first adventurers to Penn- 
sylvania were so regardless of the superstition 
as to make no law in reference to it; and that 
such had been the influence of the Quakers in 
Pennsylvania, that there never had been a law 
against witchcraft in that commonwealth. He 
ought to have said, that no such law was ever 
framed in Pennsylvania, or sanctioned by her 
popular sentiment. Nevertheless, there was a 
law against witchcraft in Pennsylvania. A 
copy of it was recently exhibited to the writer 
by a friend, It stands recorded in some of the 
old law books, and may be found in the 1 vol. 
of Dallas, entitled an “* Act for the advance- 
ment of justice,” &c., passed, with all due for- 
mality, by the assembly of the “31st May, 
1718”—the very year in which William Penn 
died. There, in the eleventh section of that 
act, were the following words :—* Be it fur- 
ther enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that 
another statute made in the Ist year of the 
reign of king Jas. I. chap. 12, intitled an Act 
against conjuration, witchcraft, and dealing 
with evil and wicked spirits, shall be duly put 
in execution in this Province, and of like force 
and effect as if the same were here repeated 
and enacted.” 

What could have possessed the Quaker leg- 
islature of Pennsylvania, at that particular 
juncture, to adopt that old and absurd British 
law? ‘The act was a very long one, compris- 
ing no less than thirty-three sections. On 
examining it, another very strange thing was 
discovered—the adoption of the stern and san- 
guinary code of British penal law and the con- 
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sequent abandonment of that benevolent and 
Christian system established by Penn, which 
has been so often and so justly extolled, and 
to which the Quakers were so truly attached. 
So complete a revolution in the criminal code 
of a country, one would think, could not have 
taken place, withott the action of some power- 
ful cause, which must have agitated the whole 
community, and would be found recorded on 
the pages of her historians. So thought the 
writer. But on examination, no account what- 
ever, of this mysterious and retrogade move- 
ment could be found in Proud, or Gordon, or 
Bancroft, or even Grahame, ‘There are, how- 
ever, notices of a great struggle, at that period, 
between the mother country and the colony— 
or rather, between two successive governors 
and the colony, about the law of affirmation. 
Governor Gookin insisted upon the abandon- 
ment of the colonial law of affirmation. Had 
he succeeded, no Quaker could have held office, 
served on a jury, or given testimony in court. 
The assembly resisted stoutly. One effect of 
the contest was the suspension, to a great de- 
gree, of the administration of justice. Affairs 
fell into frightful disorder, and the prospect 
ahead was truly alarming. This conflict, and 
the final adjustment of it, are related by the 
historians; but not all the terms of the compro- 
mise, by which the wheels of government were 
again set in motion. These however may be 
traced by reference to the Votes of Assembly, 
and the legislative and gubernatorial messages 
of the day—a dry and tedious task. Fortu- 
nately, the work has been performed by an 
able hand, though neglected by historians. We 
are indebted, for the elucidation of this portion 
of our history, to William Bradford, a distin- 
guished jurist of Pennsylvania. His exposition 
affords a clue tothe mystery. In his “ Enqui- 
ry,” we see what was that potent and malign 
influence which impelled the enlightened and 
unsuperstitious colony of Pennsylvania to the 
adoption of a dark and sanguinary code, in 
which was included a statute against witch- 
craft. The adoption of that statute appears to 
have had no effect in fostering superstition. It 
was not founded on the popular approbation, 
and, wanting that life-giving principle of all 
laws, ir a free government, ever remained a 
dead, and finally, a forgotten letter. It lay 
inert and powerless among the colonial statutes, 
as long as the province remained in subjection 
to the English government, and for nearly 
twenty years after the American Revolution, 
when a period was put to its existence. 

In 1792, Bradford was called upon by the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, to draw up a report 
upon the penal law of the State. He did so, 


and the report was transmitted by the Governor 


to the Senate, and entered upon its journals. 


The historical portion of the document affords 






















a full explanation of the matter under consider- 
ation. 

The code of Penn, he remarks, “ continued 
until the year 1718, and might have remained 
to this day, had not high-handed measures 
driven our ancestors into an adoption of the 
sanguinary statutes of the mother country.” 


“ During the boisterous administration of 
Governor Gookin, a storm was gathering over 
[them] which threatened to sweep away not 
only this system of laws, but, with it, the privi- 
leges of the people. The administration of 
government, in all its departments, had, from 
the first settlement of the province, been con- 
ducted under the solemnity of an attestation 
instead of an oath. The laws upon this sub- 
ject were repealed in England, and, by an 
order of the Queen in Council, all officers and 
witnesses, were obliged to take an oath, or, in 
lieu thereof, the affirmation allowed to Quakers 
in England by the statute of William Ill. But 
the assembly chose to legislate for themselves 
on this important snbject; and this, together 
with the refusal to adopt the English statutes 
in other cases, had given offence. The con- 
duct of the assembly, in their disputes with the 
Governor, was misrepresented—suspicions of 
disaffection were propagated—the declining 
health of the proprietor left them without an 
advocate, and his necessities threatened them 
with a surrender of the government into the 
hands of the crown. 

* At this moment the Quakers were alarmed 
with the prospect of political annihilation. It 
was said that the act of 1 Geo. I., which pro- 
hibits an affirmation in cases of qualifications 
to office or in criminal suits, extended to the 
colony and superceded the ancient laws. This 
construction, which was advocated by the gov- 
ernor, and tended to exclude the majority of 
the settlers from all offices and even from the 
protection of the law, threw the whole pro- 
vince into confusion. The governor refused 
to administer the affirmation as a qualification 
for office—the judges refused to sit in criminal 
cases—the administration of justice was sus- 
pended, and two atrocious murderers remained 
in jail three years without trial. ‘The assem- 
bly were alarmed, but they resolutely and for- 
cibly asserted the rights of the people: and 
Gookin was at length recalled. 

*“ On the accession of Sir William Keith, a 
temporary calm took place—the criminals 
were convicted under the old forms of proceed- 
ing, and executed agreeably to their sentence, 

“A representation and complaint of this was 
made to the crown; and the assembly were 
panick-struck with the intelligence. They 
trembled for their privileges—they were weary 
of the contest which had so long agitated them, 
and impatient to obtain any regular adminis 
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tration of justice consistent with their funda- | fords such criminals an opening to escape pun-| reform the criminal and deter others from 
mental rights. ishment altogether. Every observer of crimi-|crime. That the latter is not effected by the 
“They had been assured by the governor, |nal trials must have seen that juries are sway-| death penalty your comniittee have clearly 
that the best way to secure the favour of their|ed, however unconsciously, by that innate | shown, and they discover no evidence to prove 
sovereign was to copy the laws of the mother | aversion to the destruction of human life, which | that the dread of execution facilitates the refor. 
country—* the sum and result of the experi-/all men have in more or less degree, and they | mation of the criminal. Again, the uncertain. 
ence of ages.’ This advice Was pursued—a | catch at every technical defect in the evidence, | ty of all human testimony, and the fallibility 
resolution to extend such of the British penal) or acquit upon the plea of insanity, now so| of human judgments, make this mode of pun. 
statutes, as suited the province, was suddenly | frequent, and perhaps in some cases by direct} ishment dangerous and awful in the extreme, 
entered into. An act for this purpose (contain-| perjury, deeming that less wicked than the} not unfrequently hurrying the innocent as well 
ing a provision to secure the right of affirma-| shedding of blood. Lord Suffield declared in| as the guilty into eternity, making any error 
tion to such as conscientiously scrupled an| Parliament that he held in his hand a list of| in the administration of the law irretrievable, 
oath) was drawn up by David Lloyd, the chief| five hundred and fifty-five perjured verdicts,|The history of criminal jurisprudence has a 
justice, and, together with a petition to the| delivered at the Old Baily, in fifteen years, be-| frightful number of cases, where the innocent 
crown, was passed in a few days.” ginning with 1814, given to shield the culprit} have been executed. More than one hundred 
“Thus ended this humane experiment in| from capital punishment, are found in England alone, while France and 
legislation, and the same year, which saw it} J. S.'Taylor,an English barrister, in a work | our own country swell the fearful catalogue. 
expire, put a period to the life of its benevolent | published in 1830, states from official papers} Sir James Mackintosh proved by Parliamen- 
author.” laid before Parliament, that during nine years, | tary returns, that the average of persons execu- 
The fact that « law against witchcraft was| ending in 1828, of seven hundred and eight| ted, whose innocence had afterwards been 
forced upon Pennsylvania does not affect the | persons committed on the capital charge of for-| satisfactorily and publicly established, was one 
argument of the writer, but only the manner of| gery, no less than three hundred and thirty-| every three years. Dymond says: “ At one 
stating it. It was not in the strictest sense a| four, or nearly fifty per cent., got off; while of| assizes, we believe, six persons, afterwards 
Pennsylvania law, but an English one, with | five hundred and fifty-eight committed on the| found to be innocent, were hanged.” 
which she was saddled, much against her will. | minor charge not capital, only fifty-seven, or} An eminent advocate in England, in 1832, 
It was, in the language of Bradford, “an exotic | little more than one-tenth get off; and by the! mentioned five such cases within his own know- 
plant and not the native growth of Pennsylva-| Parliamentary returns in three years, ending| ledge. ‘Three of these,” says he, “ were 
nia. It has been endured, but, | believe, has | 1833, out of two hundred and seventy-seven| brothers whom I had defended. While on 
never been a favourite. The religious opinions | charged with arson, a capital crime, only twen-| their way to jail, after sentence, their mother 
of many of our citizens were in opposition to|ty-eight per cent. were convicted; while the| broke through the military guard to meet them. 
it.” general average of convictions upon non-capi-| [ saw her,” said he, “ clasp her eldest son, but 
Doctor Franklin, in his ‘Historical Re-|tal crimes is seventy-two or seventy-three per| twenty-two years of age; I saw her hang on 
view,” commends the management of public|cent. In London and Middlesex, in 1827-8-9,| her second, who was but twenty; I saw her 
affairs during the time of Sir William Keith. | for six offences, all capital at the time, and for| faint when she clung to the neck of her 
He says nothing of this violent and most un-| which forty-two persons were executed, the} youngest boy, who was but eighteen; and | 
happy change in the penal code. The moral | average convictions were only fifty-seven per| asked what recompense could be made for 
he draws from the events of that period is, that | cent. ; while in 1833, when none of them were| such agony. They were all executed, and 
‘‘the province of Pennsylvania, when well| capital, the average convictions were seventy-| all afterward proved innocent.” 
governed, is easily governed.” two per cent. Charles Lucas, a distinguished advocate of 
One would hardly have expected to find} The facts in our own country corroborate] France, says; ‘Our records present a like sad 
Franklin, with all his dislike of proprietary | these, of which one statement may be sufficient.| array.” Our own history has many similar 
government, thus commending the destroyer of| From a table carefully compiled by the clerk | instances ; among them the case of Dr. Hamil- 
Penn’s admirable code, Such is the power of} of the court for the city and county of Phila-| ton, talented and amiable, a resident of Ken- 
party. delphia, it appears that from 1795 to 1845,|tucky, was convicted of the murder of Dr. 
The writer, in conclusion, would embrace | fifty years, of 111 persons charged with capi-| Sanderson, and executed; leaving a lovely 
the opportunity to say, that in comparing the}tal offences, only 10 were capitally convicted,| wife and several children, inconsolable. In 
toleration of Baltimore with that of Penn, he|72 acquitted, and 29 convicted of offences not} three months three persons confessed that they 
did not mean to evade the fact, that in Penn-| capital ; but of 500 charged, not capitally, 344] jointly committed the murder. 
sylvania, the administration of public affairs| were convicted, and only 156 acquitted—that}| Edward Livingston testifies that he has wit- 
was confined to professors of Christianity, but| is, while on capital charges, only nine per cent. | nessed more than one of these fatal errors, dis 
to show, that, while in Maryland, there was no| were convicted, on charges not capital, nearly| covered too late for correction. In one ine 
constitutional protection for the Jew, in the en- | sixty-nine per cent. were convicted, stance, “he listened with awe” to the solemn 
joyment of his religion, in Pennsylvania there} Of the demoralizing and hardening influ-| asseverations of the victim, as he summoned 
was ; and not for the Jew only, but every man|ences of capital punishment, your committee} his accuser and judge to meet him at the throne 
who held himself accountable to God. need scarcely speak, as the legislatures of fif-|of God. The perjury of his accuser was 
(To be continued.) teen states, our own included, have signified | discovered, but too late. 
their opinions of them by ordering all execu-{| Another case was that of a young man in 
tions to be private ; and in Pennsylvania minors| Missouri, named Burton. A young woman, 
are expressly prohibited from attending, al-| to whom he was tenderly attached, was seduc- 
though a principal argument for the continu-| ed by another, and murdered her seducer. To 
ance of executions, is the terrible example} shield her from the consequences of the crime, 
which they afford. Yet this “salutary lesson” | which she confessed to him, he allowed suspi- 
is now confined to the prison yard, and the few|cion to fasten on himself, and managed to 
who are supposed to be beyond its pernicious] keep her ignorant of it until he was convicted 
influence. and executed, when she, almost frantic, pub- 
The considerations which have been present- | Jished the whole statement, but too late. 
ed, are mainly those of expediency, having re-}_ The case of the poor German in New York, 
ference to the good of society ; but your com-| unable to speak English, who was accused of 
mittee think that something is due to the crimi-| murder by the wife of the murdered man, tried, 
nal as a man—having with us a common| convicted and executed, and the ultimate con- 
paternity and common destiny. fession of the wife that she alone was the mut+ 
The object of punishment is two-fold—to| derer, is familiar to many. 
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Abolishing Capital Punishment. 
(Concluded from page 204.) 


Your committee believe it is the certainty, 
not the severity of punishment, which makes 
it effectual in preventing crime ; and the great 
and growing repugnance to consiga men to the 
gallows, renders the prosecution and conviction 
of criminals charged with capital offences, 
much more difficult and uncertain. Scarcely 
a jury, from any community can be summon- 
ed, but that will contain not a few who shrink 
from the responsibility of a decision, involving 
the life of a fellow-being; and the reluctance 
with which witnesses testify in such cases, af- 
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New York, @ young man of fine “talents, | 


character and attainments,” convicted a few | the greatest humidity, and where it rarely ever 


years since of the murder of a fellow-boarder, 
in Louisiana, at a tavern where he had been a 
few weeks. When the hangman was adjust- 
ing the halter, he sprang from the scaffold, 
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and in the most arid deserts ; the countries of 


‘ ; : J 
rains, as in Peru; yet in all these countries, | 
and everywhere, such a thing as pulmonary 
|consumption has never been observed, whilst 


those people remained in their savage state. 


There is one other case which your commit- | of the highest lands, and in the most secluded | 
tee will specify, that of Boynton, a citizen of valleys ; on the wide spread and open prairies, | 
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of shrinking from it, draw in a long breath of 
pure cold air. 


Do this a hundred times a day, 
if you have any symptoms of weak lungs, as 
it will cure you; should you havea slight cold, 
be in the habit of drawing in a full chest of 


air. 


Luxurious feather or down beds should be 
avoided, as they greatly tend to effeminate the 


rushed in among the multitude, and cried pite-| Bring them into our settlements, civilize them,| system, and reduce the strength. For this 


ously for help, asserting his innocence. 
was secured, and amid piercing cries and ter- 
rible struggles, was executed. Not long after, 
the keeper of the tavern, on his death-bed, 
confessed that he was the murderer, and direct- 
ed the circumstances to fix suspicion on the 
stranger, now gone beyond the reach of human 
aid, 

Your committee have only adduced a few 
cases of those known to have been innocent, 
and it is probable that the whole number dis- 
covered, bear a small proportion to those whose 
innocence was only known to themselves, the 
guilty and their God. Any one of the instances 
cited is enough to make us adopt the conclusion 
of the wise and humane Lafayette: ‘ ’Till the 
infallibility of human judgments shall have 
been proven to me, I shall demand the abolition 
of the death penalty.” 

Your committee could add almost indefinite- 
ly to the evidences here submitted, that capital 
punishment is not demanded of us by a Divine 
statute, or sound policy ; that it is productive 
of the evil it seeks to avert; opposed to the 
merciful precepts of our religion, the dictates 
of reason, and the lessons of experience, and 
therefore they are unanimously of the opinion 
that the prayers of the petitioners ought to be 
granted; and for that purpose beg leave to 
present the accompanying bill. 

Ricwarp 8. Luptam, 
Peter Youne, 
Isaac PuLLEN, 
Committee. 
February 16th, 1847. 
[A bill accompanied the Report.] 
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Hints on Consumption. 
BY DR. 8. 8, FITCH. 


The larger the lungs, and the more perfect 
their development, the less they are liable to 
pulmonary consumption, -That the more they 
are exercised, the larger they will become ; 
that as we take active or laborious exercise, 
our lungs will be continually enlarging ; that 
on the contrary, indolence, want of exercise, 
&c., will render the lungs smaller, until by 
absence of air, the air cells will then close up 
and collapse their walls, as a bird folds up its 
plumage. By this we also learn that pure air, 
and even cold air, because more dense, is the 
best friend of the lungs, and should be resorted 
to with the greatest confidence, both to prevent 
and to cure their diseases. 

It is found in the history of the American 
Indians—at one time numbering many millions 
of people, and inhabiting from the most ex- 
treme point north, to Patagonia south ; embrac- 


ing all varieties of climate and location, resting 


in the frigid, temperate and torrid zones ; occu- 
pying every variety of situation, on the sea- 


































board, on the borders of the lakes, on the tops 


we ourselves. 

By what peculiarity is the Indian distinguish- 
ed from the civilized American? Ist, The 
American Indian is remarkable for the perfect 
symmetry of his figure. ‘ Straight as an In- 
dian,” is an old proverb, whose truth is instant- 
ly recognized by all who have ever seen the 
wild Indian ; his chest is perfect symmetry, his 
shoulders and shoulder blades are laid flat 
against the chest, and the whole weight of his 
arms, shoulders, and shoulder blades, is thrown 
behind the chest; thus always expanding, in- 
stead of contracting it; the naked chest and 
the whole person is often exposed to the open 
air ; they are much out of doors ; indeed, rare- 
ly in doors; breathe the pure air, never stoop 
in gait or walk, and pursue no avocations that 
contract the chest, or prevent its free expan- 
sion ; often wash in pure cold water ; exercise 
the lungs freely by athletic exercises, running, 
racing, the chase, frequently dancing and 
shouting, &c., most vehemently nearly every 
day. ‘The same holds true in regard to ani- 
mals. 

Animals in their wild state never have the 
consumption : whilst the same animals domes- 
ticated have it—as the monkey, the rabbit, the 
horse, é&c. Consumption is the child of civi- 
lization ; results chiefly from the loss of sym- 
metry, and from effeminacy, induced by too 
much clothing, too luxurious living, dissipation, 
too little exercise, and debilitating diseases and 
occupations, 

If there is an appellation that would apy 
to us as a nation, it is round-shouldered. h 
habit of contracting the chest, by stooping, is 
formed by multitudes at school, by sitting at 
low tables or no tables; by sitting all in a 
heap, either in school, by not holding them- 
selves erect, either sitting or standing ; and it 
is a matter of habit toa great degree, with 
tailors, shoemakers, machinists, clerks, stu- 
dents, seamstresses,—all whose occupation 
causes them to stoop at their work, or at rest, 
or at their pleasure, or amusements. 

Practice will soon make sitting or standing 
perfectly erect, vastly more agreeable and less 
fatiguing than a stooping posture. To persons 
predisposed to consumption, these hints, as 
regards writing or reading desks, are of the 
greatest importance, In walking, the chest 
should be carried proudly erect and straight, 
the top of it pointing rather backwards than 
forwards. The North American Indians, who 
never had consumption, are remarkable for 
their perfectly erect, straight walk. Next to 
this, it is of vast importance to the consump- 
tive, to breathe well; he should make a prac- 


possible. On going into the cold air, instead 





elin me.” 


ticé of taking long breaths, sucking in all the 
air he can, and hold it in the chest as long as 


He | educate them, and let them adopt our habits,| reason, beds should be elastic, but rather firm 
and they become as liable to consumption as | 


and hard ; straw beds, hair mattrasses, these on 
a feather bed are well: a most excellent mat- 
trass is made by combing out the husks or 
shocks that cover the ears of Indian corn. I 
first met these beds in Italy ; they are delight- 
ful. Cold sleeping rooms are in general best, 
especially for persons in health; they should 
never be much heated for any person, but all 
should be comfortably warm in bed. 





“Ts it not in me,” 
Job xxviii. 14. 

Science has made rapid advances, but it has 
not yet learned how to soothe a troubled con- 
science, or to lift the burden of remorse from 
an aching heart. ‘Thousands of years ago, in 
one of the most ancient of books, the question 
was asked, “ Where shall wisdom be found? 
and where is the place of understanding ?” and 
in the many works that have been written 
since, men have tried, in one way or another, 
to answer it. The thoughtful patriarch who 
proposed it sought in vain from all the wisdom 
and knowledge of his time for a reply that 
would give peace to his restless spirit. And if 
we turn to the more mature science of our own 
day, and repeat the question, ‘* Whence, then, 
cometh wisdom, and where is the place of un- 
derstanding?” what is the answer? Even as 
it was ages ago. 

The geologist drills and bores through stra- 
tum after stratum, and digs and delves far 
“deeper than plummet ever sounded,” only to 
return and tell, that the depth saith, “ Js it not 
The voyager covers the sea with 
ships. With sail, and paddle-wheel, and Ar- 
chimedes’s screw, they speed north and south, 
and east and west, and round about the pendant 
globe. Many run to and fro, and knowledge 
increases. What the foam-crested waves will 
not tell, the abyss may reveal, and with net, 
and dredge, and diving-bell, the “dark unfa- 
thomed caves of ocean” are searched through, 
and gazed into, and “ gems of purest ray,” and 
monsters who never saw the sun, are brought 
into the light of common day! But, above all 
the stir and strife of man’s endeavour, the mur- 
muring billows lift their voices, and the sea 
saith, “ It is not with me.” The chemist ga- 
thers together every object which has shape, 
or weight, or volume, living or dead, and with 
fire and furnace, and potent agent and electric 
battery, tests and essays it ; but when “ victo- 
rious analysis” has done its best, he replies, 
“Tt cannot be valued with the gold of Ophir, 
with the precious onyx or sapphire. The gold 
and the crystal cannot equal it. The price of 
wisdom is above rubies.” The naturalist wan- 
ders through the pathless forests of far distant 
lands, and, with pain and toil, grows familiar 
with the habits of everything that lives; but 


after he has gone the round of all creation in 
search of wisdom, he answers, with mournful 
aspect, “It is hid from the eyes of all living, 
and kept secret from the fowls of the air.” 
The anatomist makes the writhing animal ago- 
nise under his torturing hand, and slays it, that 
perchance in the page of death the mystery of 
life and of wisdom may be found written; but 
he will venture, in reply, to say no more than 
that destruction and death say, ‘We have 
heard the sound thereof with our ears.” 

But, while all the oracles of science are 
silent on this great question, lo! through the 
thick darkness a ray of light descends, and a 
voice, solemn but benignant, proclaims to us 
as it did to the first anxious seeker afler truth 
—* The fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and 
to depart from evil is understanding.” —British 
Quarterly Review. 
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A ROSY CHILD WENT FORTH TO PLAY. 
BY JAMES GILBORNE LYONS. 


A rosy child went forth to play, 
In the first flush of hope and pride, 
Where sands in silver beauty lay, 
Made smooth by the retreating tide ; 
And kneeling on the trackless waste, 
Whence ebbed the waters many a mile, 
He raised, in hot and trembling haste, 
Arch, wall, and tower,—a goodly pile. 


But when the shades of evening fell, 
Veiling the blue and peaceful deep, 
The tolling of the vesper bell 
Called the boy builder home to sleep: 
He passed a long and restless night, 
Dreaming of structures tall and fair ;— 
He came with the returning light, 
And lo, the faithless sands were bare. 


Less wise than that unthinking child, 
Are all that breathe of mortal birth, 
Who grasp with strivings warm and wild, 
The false and fading toys of earth. 
Gold, learning, glory :—What are they 
Without the faith that looks on high? 
The sand forts of a child at play, 
Which are not when the wave goes by! 


a 


Selected. 
THE BATTLE FIELD. 


BY JOHN A, STINE. 


The full orb’d moon hath lit again, 

The vista of the blood-dyed plain, 

Where mangled steed, and warriors slain, 
In ghastly masses lie reveal’d, 

Where fire and sword, as death’s domain, 
Have marked the glorious battle field. 


Here rests a chieftain in his gore, 
One arm sustains the shield before ; 
While faithful to the trust it bore, 
_ His hand still grasps the gleaming blade, 
Beneath whose eager edge no more 
Shall human might forever fade. 


And here the youth with slender form ; 

Fame urged him to the battle’s storm, 

But nerveless lies his outstretched arm, 
And lasting slumber seals his eye, 

Life never more his lips shall warm, 
For Battle bade the aspirant die. 


The clansman marked with many a scar, 
The fiery lancer from afar, 
The bold dragoon, the fierce hussar, 
Untented, bivouac on the ground: 
No more to fill the ranks of war, 
Or charge before the trumpet’s sound. 
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But where the impulse proud and high, 
That nerv’d them forward fearlessly, 
To thickest turmoil bade them fly ; 

The will that dares, and power that can? 
They’re gone—in death together lie, 

The restless passion, and the man. 


Both grace and life, but yester morn, 

Did each now-bleaching form adorn ; 

Love's smile by many a lip was worn, 
That ne’er shall wear love’s smile again, 

But, of its flush and beauty shorn, 
Moulder to dust upon the plain. 


And widow’d wife and orphan’s tear, 

O’er sire or husband slaughtered here, 

Nor hour shall check, nor passing year 
A respite to their sorrows yield, 

But e’er shall lower, dark and drear, 
The mem’ry of the battle field. 


Much Speaking. 


Extract of a letter from John Barclay, Friends’ Libra- 
ry, vol. 6, page 424, 
30th of Sixth month, 1818. 

I long that the many Pharisees who are in 
the formality and obtrude their services and 
“much speaking” in meetings for discipline, 
and some even in those for worship, may be 
kept under; for assuredly the wisdom that is 
from below, is at enmity with the pure lowly 
seed of the kingdom, and will do only mischief 
to the good cause; its nature and tendency 
being to exalt itself, whilst its pretension is, to 
forward the right thing. But the foolish things 
of the world, and the weak things, and the 
base things, are still preferred and chosen to 
confound the wise, and to bring to nought 
everything else, but the power, the life, the 
wisdom, the nobility, of the Truth. Paul, the 
learned Paul, the enlightened Paul, when he 
came from the feet of Gamaliel the Pharisee, 
and sat at the feet of Jesus, would not even 
speak in the words which man’s wisdom 
taught: he came not with enticing words or 
excellency of speech, lest his hearers should 
admire him or his words, rather than the pow- 
er; and so their faith should stand in the wis- 
dom of man, and not upon that foundation than 
which no other can be laid, and besides which 
Paul determined to know nothing—even Christ 
the wisdom and power of God. 

Dear E—— thou knowest all this, yet I long 
that we both may keep to those things which 
we have in mercy been made sensible of; that 
so we may be enabled to stand for the Truth 
and its simplicity, over all that looks like Truth, 
but is not—being only an image which the 
enemy has patched up and established, where- 
with to deceive the simple ; and he would have 
us worship the image ; and highly esteem such 
as sacrifice to it. But Truth wants no orna- 
ments or paint ; none of the “ vain philosophy” 
of the learned; the polite airs and customs 
which are in the world she shrinks from and 
avoids: the studied maxims, and gathered 
wisdom, and logical conclusions, and distinc- 


tions of the schools, only clog and impede our | fi 


growth inthe Truth. How little of the inno- 
cence, and artlessness, and openness, and sim- 
plicity, and natural beauty of the Christian 
religion, is to be seen and felt thriving amongst 
us at this time! The state of our Society not 
a little reminds me of that of a large machine 


or mill which was made skilfully, and set a 
going admirably, and went well at the first; 
and when one wheel broke, the Master took it 
away and supplied its place; and when any 
part of the machinery was worn away through 
much service, the Master took care the work 
should not suffer thereby, but raised up other 
instruments, But at length the dry rot or 
some terrible mischief gets in and spoils it, so 
that the sound parts can hardly act or work, 
because of the number of unsound members, 
In such case, surely, the machine must under- 
go a thorough repair ; surely every member of 
the body must come under and submit to the 
reforming and refining hand: even the sound 
parts must, as it were, be taken to pieces for 
the sake of the rest, that all may be re-estab- 
lished in their several places, and according to 
their several ties, by the ordering of the Great 
Workman whose workmanship they are. 
—— 


For“ The Friend.” 
THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
IN 


PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. 


From 1764 to 1782. 
(Continued from page 205.) 


On the 22d of the Fourth month, 1773, the 
Meeting for Sufferings in Philadelphia replied 
to the recently received epistle from their bre- 
thren in London. They mention that a meet- 
ing was still held at the house in Charleston, 
which was generally attended on First-day 
mornings by a few young men and one or two 
women. They describe their unsuccessful la- 
bour with the governor to discourage horse- 
races and stage-plays, and then add: 

“Friends here joined with others in an 
address to the assembly of Pennsylvania in 
their last session, to exert their endeavours to 
engage the attention of the king and parlia- 
ment to consider the unhappy consequences 
of continuing the slave trade. We were 
in hopes they would have followed the ex- 
ample set by the assembly of Virginia, and 
in like manner addressed the king on the occa- 
sion; but though they generally agreed to dis- 
courage the trade, they declined sending an 
address, and concluded that a law to impose an 
additional duty on the importing slaves into 
this province would be more effectual. In con- 
sequence of this, such a law was prepared and 
passed, by which a duty of £20 is imposed for 
every slave hereafter brought into the province. 
We are very desirous it should be confirmed 
by the king and council, We expect the pro- 
vincial agent, if any attempt should be made to 
prevent it, will solicit the assistance of such 
among you who may have an interest with the 
Council or Lords of Trade, which we doubt 
not they will freely afford, and thereby give a 
public testimony against this unchristian traf- 
Cc. 

“ We are informed that in the assemblies of 
New York and Boston, something of the like 
kind was lately proposed, but has not yet been 
agreed to. Nevertheless some degree of satis- 
faction arises from the repeated evidences 
which appear, of an increasing concern in the 
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minds of many, not in religious fellowship with) stations may be increased, and by reverent | this interesting subject, we are concerned to 
us, to clear themselves from the reproach} waiting for renewed supplies of Divine wisdom | exhort and entreat that none, in membership 


brought on the name and profession of Chris-| and strength we may be qualified to excite and | 
tians, by the injustice and oppression of our encourage others to the same pious resolu-| 
fellow-creatures, which through the love of| tions.” 
money, hath long been exercised by many.| In the Sixth month, Zebulon Holmes, a min-| 
We fervently desire that we may steadily pro-| ister of Christ residing at Wrightstown, Bucks | 
ceed, as Truth may open the way, to use our county, obtained the liberty of his Monthly | 
endeavours that these injured people may fully | Meeting to pay a visit in the love of the gospel | 
partake of the blessed privileges of the liberty to some of the Indians to the west of Pennsy!- 
of the Gospel.” \vaniae John Parrish a minister of Philadel- 
The epistle then mentions that Sewel was|phia had the approbation of his Friends to 
nearly printed; and that the first person who accompany Zebulon. The Meeting for Suffer- 
they employed to examine the translation of ings on this occasion believing the concern was 
Barclay in German had finished his work, |a right one, entered heartily into it, made ar- 
which was now committed to the critical scru-|rangements for bearing all the expenses of the 
tiny of another* in whose skili and judgment | journey, and prepared an epistle to the Indi- 
they had more dependence. It then adds: ans. The visit was a satisfactory one; the 
“Your affectionate remembrance of the cir-| Friends were preserved in safety ; were kindly 
cumstances of many of our brethren, who are!treated by those they visited, and returned 
now annually extending their settlements into| convinced that the aborigines of the forest were | 
very distant parts, will, we hope, tend to incite | sensible of the operations of the love of God in 
our more careful consideration of the benefits|them, which would, if they proved obedient 
they may receive by being from time to time) thereto, bring them into a nearer acquaintance 
furnished with books and treatises suitable for| with himself. [For further particulars of this 
their religious instruction. We have been de-! journey, see life of John Papooning, in “ The 
sirous the like @ire should be manifested by| Friend,” vol. 18, page 95.] 
Friends in the neighbouring provinces ; and we} In the Eighth month of this year the Month- 
some months since by an epistle to them sug-|ly Meeting of Philadelphia issued the following 
gested the expediency of having in each Year-|epistle to its members :— 
ly Meeting a stock for this and other necessary} ‘ Dearly beloved Friends: 
uses. But this is a subject on which it may| “This meeting being sincerely concerned | 
probably require something more than we have} for the promotion of the cause of Truth, and| 
yet offered to effect so good and necessary ajthe real prosperity of our religious Society, 
purpose. hath with much concern observed the frequent 
* Most of the Indians are now removed far| violations of our Christian testimony against a 
westward. They have for some years past re-|hireling ministry, by professors among us, in 
peatedly solicited Friends here, to send some|the accomplishment of marriages before the 
well-qualified persons to settle among them,| priests; and that some have gone out and mar- 
for the religious instruction of themselves and|ried before justices of the peace, to the evil 
their children. They have warmly urged it|example of our youth, and the grief and exer- 
also to the Governor of Pennsylvania in their | cise of the faithful among us: which deviations, 
messages from their council; but as no F’riend| we are persuaded, proceed from a disregard to 
has yet offered under a proper engagement of| the manifestations of the Spirit of Truth, which 
mind, and call for this service, we have not} would lead into all truth, and a conformity and 











yet been able to satisfy them in the manner we 
desire, 

“ The epistle from your last Yearly Meeting 
evidenced that it was attended with the extend- 
ings of Divine regard, and the account you 
give us of its solemnity, and the satisfaction 
received from the services of divers Friends, 
who went from hence, ministers cause of reve- 
rent thankfulness. We had before the arrival 
of your epistle received the sorrowful account 
of twot of these worthy Friends being remov- 
ed, to receive the reward of their faithful la- 
bours, which very sensibly affected us. Our 
loss is the greater, as several other valuable 
Friends{ were, near the same time, taken from 
us, who had been serviceable in their several 
meetings, and by their patient continuance in 
well doing were nearly united to the faithful. 
We fervently desire the consideration of these 
trying dispensations nay so weightily impress 
the minds of us who survive, that a religious 
concern to fulfill the duties of our respective 





* Francis Okely, of Bethlehem. 

t John Woolman and William Hunt. 

t Elizabeth Smith, Jeremiah Elfreth, William Horne 
and Elizabeth Stevens. Three of these were valuable 
Ministers, Jeremiah Elfreth was a very useful elder. 


submission to our Christian discipline, as estab- 
lished by our pious forefathers, under the influ- 
ence and direction of Divine wisdom. 

“And, dear Friends, having in view the 
honour of God, the advancement of the Chris- 
tian religion, and your preservation in the way 
of righteousness, in opposition to the carnal 
customs and fashions of a corrupt world that 
lieth in wickedness, we entreat you in gospel 
love to consider the many heavy sufferings, 
trials, and difficulties, through which our pre- 
decessors passed on account of their religious 
testimonies, especially that against a hireling 
ministry and the usurpations of the priests ; 
and for any under our’name to bow to an 
image set up in the night of apostacy, and to 
contribute to support that which our forefathers, 
through severe persecutions, faithfully testified 
against, we apprehend to be displeasing to 
God. And does it not evidently appear that 
they who go out from amongst us and accom- 
plish their marriages in a way inconsistent 
with the purity of our Christian profession, do 
thereby publicly deny our religious principles, 
and are in danger of becoming enemies of the 
Truth, and cross of Christ? 


with us, may lightly esteem the sufferings of 


our worthy ancestors, or be found contending 


against the cause of Truth in this or any other 
respect. We are apprehensive there are divers 
amongst us who do not attend unto, nor suffer 
their minds to be properly impressed with a 
sense of these solemn matters; neither duly 
consider, that marriage is ordained of God, and 
is one of the most important acts of life, upon 
which present and future happiness greatly de- 
pend. We therefore tenderly advise, that 
parents and others who have the care of chil- 
dren, be very watchful early to guard against 
and discourage the unequally yoking of them 
either with persons of different religious per- 
suasions, or of loose immoral conduct, though 
in profession with us, that so vice may be dis- 
countenanced and their true and lasting inter- 
est sought after and promoted ; but it is to be 
feared that some parents, either blinded by 
wrong considerations, or through a too easy 
condescension, have justly subjected themselves 
to censure, by rather seeking to palliate than 
exerting their authority to prevent such unhap- 
py and improper connexions ; and thereby have 
been accessary to their children’s hurt, and 
impeded their religious growth. 

“« We think it necessary also to recommend, 
that all Friends be careful, not only to avoid 
and discourage sumptuous and costly enter- 
tainments on the solemnization of marriages 
amongst us, but that on those and all other 
occasions they let their moderation appear to 
all men. And as the formality of visiting has 
of late years been drawn into practice in a 
more general way than formerly, and it is 
feared more from a motive of compliment than 
real friendship, we earnestly advise Friends to 
discountenance on those occasions a custom 
and fashion tending to ostentation, and not to 
a life of self-denial ; nevertheless that we em- 
brace suitable opportunities of manifesting such 
tokens of love and friendship to each other as 
proceed from a real ground of Christian union 
and fellowship. 

*‘ [t was by the pure Principle of truth and 
righteousness that our primitive Friends were 
gathered out of and obtained victory over the 
world ; and it is this alone which can keep and 
preserve us as a people, to the praise of him 
who hath called us to glory and virtue. By 
attending to this, parents and heads of families 
would receive ability to bring up those under 
their care, in the fear and admonition of the 
Lord, and in conformity to the example of our 
worthy antients ; and thereby, through the Di- 
vine blessing, prevent the sorrowful inconveni- 
encies arising from falling in with the customs 
of the world, which are enmity with God, and 
from mixed marriages, which are often attend- 
ed with deep distress and misery to the parties 
themselves, and productive of an apparent de- 
clension from the way of the cross ; a due sub- 
jection to which, would preserve in the way to 
salvation and eternal happiness.” 

(To be continued.) 
ae 

Waverly Novels.—In reading, a few even- 
ings since, the diary of the great and good 


“ Persuaded of the weight and importance of| William Wilberforce, we were struck with the 
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tians are persecuting one another for religion.” ira 
«“ Hath not God showed unto man what is 


man is to mind, 


one with another, seeing they all own in words 
one King, and Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus, 
whose command is, that they should ‘ love one 
another,’ which is a mark that they shall be 
known by, to be Christ’s disciples, as I said 
before. And Christ, who is the King of kings, 
and Lord of lords, saith, ‘ As [ have loved you, 
so love one another,’ John xv. 12, and John 







“ From him who is a lever of truth, righte- 
ousness, and peace, and desires your temporal 
and eternal good; and that in the wisdom of 
God, that is pure, gentle and peaceable from 
above, you may be ordered, and order all 
things God hath committed to you to his glory, 
and stop those things among Christians, so far 
as you have power, which dishonour God, 
Christ, and Christianity ! 

(Signed) G. F.” 
Amsterdam, the 21st of the Seventh month, 1677. 


—_ 


Trials of a family of Redbreasts. 


A lady has furnished me with the following 
striking instance of maternal affection in a red- 
breast, that had built in some ivy against a 
wall ina garden at Whitburn, near Sunder- 
land, in April, 1839. The bird was sitting 
upon four eggs, when the gardener one day 
trimmed the ivy so close with his shears as 
almost to destroy the nest; in consequence of 
which the eggs were precipitated to the ground. 
They lay there till observed by the lady 
shortly afterwards, who was attracted to the 
spot by the plaintive cries of the parent bird. 
It was at first thought that to restore them to 
the nest would prove useless. ‘The attempt, 
however, was made; the eggs, which were 
nearly cold, were picked up, and placed again 
in the nest, after it had been repaired and put 
together again as well as possible. ‘They had 
not been returned to their former situation five 
minutes when the bird came, and again took 
charge of them, and in two days they were 
hatched ; the infant brood being from that time, 
of course, objects of daily interest and observa- 
tion. Great was the dismay of the lady, some 
days afterwards, at finding all the little ones 
upon the ground, stiff and cold, having fallen 
through a fracture in the patched nest, which 
was not sufficiently strong to keep together. 
She took them up, and perceiving a slight 
movement in one of them, carried them into 
the house, where, partly. by the warmth of the 
hand and partly by the influence of a fire to 
which they were held, they all gradually reco- 
vered. ‘They were then again placed in the 
hest, which was further patched with a piece 
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prisonment and persecution among Christians |of drugget, fastened into the fracture through 
for tender consciences about matters of faith,|which they had fallen. 
worship, and religion, that the Jews, Turks, | however, to go through more trials ; for it hap- 
Tartars, and heathens, may not see how Chris-| pened, some nights after, there was a heavy 
in, which so completely soaked the nest, and 
the drugget which had 
, and his duty, to ‘ love mercy, to do just- | lining, that the young ones were found the fol- 
ly, and to walk humbly with his God? which | lowing morning almost drowned, and to appear- 
ance lifeless. ‘They were again brought to the 
« And the apostle exhorts Christians to ‘ fol-| fire, and thoroughly dried ; after which they 
low peace with all men, and holiness, without | were placed in the empty nest of another bird, 
which no man shall see the Lord ;’ Heb. xii. |that was substituted for the old one, and fixed 
14. Why should Christians war and strive|in a currant bush, a few yards from the wall 
where the ivy was. The young ones, which 
were half-fledged when they got this wetting, 
still continued to receive the attentions of their 
parent ; and in due time they were all safely 
reared, and flew away. 
very curious to observe the familiarity of the 
old birds during the whole course of these pro- 
ceedings ; they always sat close by, and never 
xiii, And the apostle saith, ‘ Christians ought | seemed the least alarmed at the liberties taken 
to be patient towards all men,’ 1 Thess. v. 14. | with their progeny.—L. Jenyns’s Observations 
in Natural History. 


og 
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TO THE DOMESTIC NEEDLE. 


Thou burnished, busy bit of steel, 
I do but tell thee what I feel, 
When of the arts of human weal, 
I hail thee queen: 
Thy ministers, the loom and wheel 
Have always been. 


They once enjoyed the fireside gleam 
When industry bore sway supreme, 
And wives were more than some now seem 
In strength and heart; 
Of late, enslaved by flood and steam, 
They work apart! 


But though thy body-guard be gone, 
And thou art left at home alone, 
Thou shalt maintain thy rightful throne, 
With work to do; 
In spite of patents, be it known, 
And tailors, too. 


Thou hast a patent-right to bless, 
Which Yankee wit can ne’er make less; 
For better means it cannot “ guess,” 
With all its crowing, 
To cure the curse of nakedness, 
Than simple sewing. 


In truth it is thy glorious feat 

To make creation’s work complete : 

And could there be a thing more meet 
Than that thy power 

In woman's hand should have its seat, 
And be her dower? 


They talk about a bow or quiver, 
Hearts wounded by them to a fever, 
And vows of love to last forever,— 
Such is the riddle ;— 
But love, I think, must sometimes shiver 
Without the needle. 


The real darts, I must declare, 
Which pierce us from the real fair, 
And bind us to them, pair to pair, 
Are needles threaded, 
And plied by those to whom we are, 
Or would be, wedded. 


I envy not the latest fashion, 
In which the latest fool may dash on, 
And which the tailor makes the cash on, 
If but my fate is 
To wear a coat the tender passion 
Has made me gratis. 


They were doomed, 


n placed in it as a 


It is stated that it was 





What if the fit be not commended, 
Nor be the finish extra splendid, 
If love with every stitch be blended, 
*T will fit the wearer: 
And even if the coat be mended, 
*T will grow the dearer. 


Show me the wife that’s on the watch 
For every little rent or scratch, 
And cures it with a timely patch,— 
Before you know it,— 
She is a woman fit to match 
A lord or poet. 


Than home no place can more delight her ; 
Her heart is bright; her smile is brighter ; 
Her heart makes every other lighter, 
And his the most 
Whose greatest joy is to requite her,— 
Her pride and boast, 


Here I must leave thee, queen of hearts, 
To shoot thy polished, barbless darts, 
And bind the perforated parts 

With skill creative ; 
Of paradise thy art of arts 

Was well a native. 


If sin it was that gave thee birth 
No less for that is now thy worth; 
Against the fiend thou comest forth, 

Its wrong to mend, 
To shivering mortals here on earth 

The warmest friend.® 


While love has happiness to make, 
Thy crown no man shall ever take, 
Thy charm no man shall ever break, 
At least, no true man; 
Home shall be dearer for thy sake, 
And so shall woman. 


ee 


The Sword-fish.—There is at this moment, 
lying upon our table a piece of white-oak 
planking, taken from a ship’s bottom, in which 
is imbedded the point, say from three to four 
inches long, of the formidable weapon with 
which this fish is provided. The ship from 
which this piece of wood was taken is the 
Yumchi, of Boston, Capt. Steel, recently return- 
ed from China. It was found desirable to ex- 
amine her while in one of the Chinese ports, 
for which purpose she was taken into dock. 
During the examination the broken sword of 
the fish was found in the plank, projecting 
some two or three inches, 

This was broken off and the aperture plug- 
ged, and on her arrival she was put into the 
sectional dock here for more thorough repairs. 
Of course the piece in which the sword was 
imbedded was cut out, and it now appears that 
the sword was driven through the copper 
sheathing and was within a quarter of an inch 
of going entirely through the oak plank, nearly 
four inches thick. The sword, probably that 
of a young fish, is sharper at the point than 
usual. Some idea of the immense force em- 
ployed may be formed when it is remembered 
that the weapon is driven across the grain of 
the wood. Lengthwise the timber was split 
for several inches on each side of the point of 
insertion.—N. Y. Com. Ado. 


— SS 


Milking Clean.—Experiment has shown 
that the milk last drawn from the cow is from 
ten to twelve times richer than the first drawn 
portions, or contains from ten to twelve times 
as much cream.—Late Paper. 

— 
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removing plants of the tomato from the hot-bed | 
to open ground, they usually remain stationary | 
for a considerable length of time before com- | 
mencing growing. ‘They may be accelerated | 
if taken quite early from an early hot-bed, and | 
each plant placed in a small pot, and kept in a} 
warm room or other warm place, until the| 
arrival of settled warm weather, when they are | 
to be turned out and placed in the ground with | 
the balls of earth entire, which scarcely checks 
their growth. The small number of plants re- 
quired for the supply of a family renders this 
process comparatively easy.—Late Paper. 
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THIRD MONTH 27, 1847. 





The London “ Friend” of Third month Ist, 
gives a gloomy representation of things in Ire- 
land in regard to the supply of food, both as 
relates to the present state and prospects for 
the future. ‘The picture, however, is not with- 
out its bright side, in so far as being the occa- 
sion of dringing into lively exercise the kindly 
and benevolent affections. We have room 
only for a few extracts :— 


“ The hearts of our readers are too much 
affected on behalf of Ireland, to require an apo- 
logy from us for resuming the sad theme. 
Again we find ourselves unable to report any 
amelioration in the condition of that unhappy 
country ; on the contrary, as time passes on, 
the supply of food becomes shorter, the means 
of procuring it more scarce, and fever and 
mortality increase daily. The Dublin com- 
mittee have now to meet pressing appeals for 
assistance from the counties of Down, Meath, 
Kildare, Carlow, and Wicklow, quarters 
whence, in the early part of their labours, they 
would not have thought of receiving applica- 
tions. The malady also is not confined to the 
class which first fell a sacrifice to its ravages, 
it is gradually spreading upwards in society, 
reducing thousands who have never known 
want, to the general level of complete desti- 
tution. 

“ We have said the supply of food is becom- 
ing shorter. We ought rather to say that its 
insufficiency to meet the vast increase of con- 
sumption, caused by the loss of the potato 
crop, becomes continually more apparent. 
The under-secretary, Trevelyan, writing to 
Sir Richard Routh, on the 26th of the Twelfth 
month, says, ‘ Last year it was a money ques. 
tion, and we were able to buy food enough to 
supply the local deficiency, but this year it is 
a food question. The stock of food for the 
whole United Kingdom is much less than is} 
required, and if we were to purchase for Irish 
use faster than we are doing, we should com- 
mit a crying injustice to the rest of the coun- 
try. * * * If twice the value of all the 
meal, which has been or will be bought, would | 
save the people, it would be paid at once. It 
is not even a question of the encouragement of 
trade, except in a secondary and subordinate 
degree ; but it is a question of making a very 
insufficient supply of food go as far as possible 
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the plan which has been adopted is, for the 
government to take upon itself the responsibi- 
lity of providing, in a direct manner, supplies 
of food for those sections of Ireland and Scot- 
land which were lea##Mikely to be provided for 
by the private trade, and to leave the remain- 
der of the country to the resources of that 
trade, and of the relief organization and liberal 
money expenditure, which have been every- 
where established.’——Correspondence, ¢c., 
Commissariat Department, p. 409.” 

“We are happy to observe, that in propor- 
tion to the growth of the evil seems to be the 
increase of disposition, both in the government 
and the community, to afford relief. And al- 
though all the measures hitherto adopted, and 
all the means that can be resorted to, must 
prove inadequate completely to arrest the pro- 
gress of the destroyer, it is yet a certain and a 
cheering fact, that they have already been of 
incalculable value, whilst it must be confessed 
that their application presents a specimen of 
comprehensive, wise and generous aid to a 
starving kingdom, such as the world never be- 
fore witnessed. Without this benevolent inter- 
ference, Ireland would, ere this, have exhibited 
a counterpart to the frightful scenes in Bengal, 
when that fine country languished under the 
scourge of famine in 1770. The calamity on 
that occasion was met with almost utter ne- 
glect, or with a cruel selfish policy ; and the 
consequence was that one-third of the inhabi- 
tants of one of the most populous kingdoms in 
the world perished. 

“The committee in Dublin have issued a 
statement of their receipts and grants, to the 
17th ultimo, published in the Dublin Evening 
Post. Up to that date their receipts amounted 
to £17,155 6s. 3d., to which must be added 
£4000 since remitted by the London commit- 
tee: their grants, including some late shipments 
from Liverpool, which could not be stated ex- 
actly, were about £15,600. We believe the 
present rate of expenditure is considerably 
above that which the statement represents, and 
that it is continually on the increase. The 
pains and judgment with which the committee 
has managed its most arduous trust, deserve 
our best acknowledgments. Here, in this 
country, we do not know Ireland ; we do not 
know the many-headed difficulties which beset 
every attempt to improve the condition of that 
long abused land. Our friends of the Dublin 
committee have acted upon the all-important 
maxim, that to help men most effectually, you 
must teach them to help themselves. Will it 
be believed, that in a state such as Ireland has 
been in during the last six months, those who, 
by place in society and delegated authority, 
should have aided the efforts of government to 
provide work and support for the sinking mil- 
lions, have been the very men to hamper and 
frustrate those endeavours, by their ignorance, 
apathy, selfishness and corruption. ‘This is, of 
course, not true as to all cases, but we believe 
that useful, reasonable, disinterested Relief 
Committees have been the exceptions, and not 
the rule. The committee are about to publish 
a second pamphlet, carefully prepared, contain- 
ing accounts of the distress, and the means 
taken to alleviate it. Some members of the 
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committee took an early opportumity to see Sir 
John Burgoyne, the chief commissioner for 
carrying out the new measures for more tho- 
rough and effectual relief, on his arrival in 
Dublin ; and had a free interview with him, in 
which they communicated the experience they 
were possessed of on some points of great 
practical importance.” 


WEST-TOWN SCHOOL. 


The Committee to Superintend the Board. 
ing-school at West-town, will meet there on 
Sixth-day the 9th of next month, at 10 o’clock, 
A, M. 

The Committee on Instruction to meet on 
the preceding evening, at half-past 7 o’clock, 
—and the Visiting Committee to attend the 
semi-annual examination of the schools, com. 
mencing on .hird-day morning the 6th of the 
month. 

Tuomas Kimuer, Clerk. 
Philad., Third mo. 27th, 1847, 


WANTED 


In a dry-goods store, a lad of from 15 to 17 


years of age. Inquire at No. 84 Mulberry 
street, 








Diep, at Baltimore, Md., on the 5th of Third month, 
Margaretta, wife of Ely B. Hayward, and daughter 
of George M. Elkinton of Philadelphia, aged 24 years, 
after an illness of more than two months. The decease 
of this valuable young woman is another added to the 
many examples of the uncertainty of life and human 
calculations,—but one year having elapsed since she 
had been united in the nearest and most endearing of 
all earthly ties. ‘The void that has been made by her 
removal is great, and will be deeply and keenly felt; 
but the comforting reflection remains that our loss is 
her great gain. From childhood her susceptible mind 
had been under the teachings of the Spirit of Truth; 
and often during the last year of her pilgrimage was 
she concerned to seek after retirement, and was favour- 
ed to experience the truth of the declaration, “ They 
that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” 
Some private memorandums left by her evidence that 
her affections were set upon things above ; and during 
her sickness she occasionally spoke a few words in 
regard to her state of mind :—* That she had placed 
her trust and confidence in her Saviour ;”,—* that she 
had been mercifully favoured with many precious sea- 
sons ;”—and “that if it was her Heavenly Father's 
will to remove her, although the endearing ties that 
bound her to earth were so strong, yet she felt resign- 
ed to his all-wise disposal, and thought there was no- 
thing in her way.” She bore the illness and sufferings 
allotted her with patience and resignation, and her close 
was in calmness and without a struggle. May those 
to whom her memory is precious, seek to attain the 
same happy experience, and be permitted to enter the 
same glorious rest. 





, on the 15th ultimo, of paralysis, Cnar.es 
Picron, in the 74th year of his age, a valuable and 
exemplary member of Plainfield Monthly and particu- 
lar Meeting, Ohio, He was unassuming in his man- 
ners, and manifested a warm attachment to the doc- 
trines and testimonies of our religious Society. He 
was very liberal to the poor, both within and without 
the pale of his own Society, and one of the last acts of 
his benevolence was in giving a donation for the relief 
of the sufferers of Ireland. He bore his affliction with 
becoming patience and resignation, affording to his 
family and friends an evidence that he was prepared 
for the solemn change. 
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